5 children within 30. months! 
(all adopted, of course) mah 
this one of the years most 
| heart-warming stories of 
| family love. 


No children . . . then a rollicking fai 
of five in just two and a half years 
possible? Not in a home where the 
always room for one more homeless, lo 
child. — he 


P.S. I Love You: is the true ston 
_ Carlton and Jane Mall and their ‘ 
national family circle. Ther: ’s Mit 
_ nine-year-old J apanese-American wh« 
_ tures a parent’s heart, then leaves it ack 
And problem child John and sweet, ble 
Marie, a brother and sister who speak | 
German. And- more children | besides. 


ce 


The trouble spots of any big famil : 
magnified because of the children’s unt 
and varied backgrounds. In spite of 
often even because of the problems, 
Malls — all of them — grow close 
gether. Children of deprivation and 
happiness find warmth and _affe 
Christian teaching and understanding 
the Mall family. As one youngster put 
| “I just fit!” 


St. Louis 18, Missouri 


" a : é Author E Jane Mall Concordia Publishing House 3558 S. Jefferson 
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EDITORIAL 


It Can Still Be Costly 


What it means and what it costs to contend for the Word 
can be seen from the career of Dr. C. F. W. Walther, who cast 
aside his status as a promising German theologian and emigrated 
to a new and hostile land. 

His concern for the Word of God moved him to leave his 
homeland. Rationalism and legislated unionism were the order of 
the day in the Saxony of Walther’s youth. Hundreds of young 
Lutheran pastors conformed and salved their consciences with the 
balm of expediency. At great personal cost Walther and his com- 
patriots took the long step toward America and freedom — freedom 
to be bound by the Word of God. 

To contend for the Word can still be costly. For young 
preachers to maintain unequivocally the doctrine of a verbally in- 
spired, inerrant Bible may exact # high toll. It is not easy to be 
accused of obscurantism and stubborn separatism in a day gone 
mad with ecumenism; it is not pleasant to be accused of intel- 
lectual obliquity in a day which worships at the shrine of science. 
The world is less friendly to an inspired Bible than it was in Walther’s 
day. Many a denomination which then still clung to the Bible as 
God's infallible Word has long since deserted what they have called 
a sinking ship and an untenable position. 

Walther’s spiritual and intellectual acumen brought him to 
the obvious conclusion which many miss today — the ‘‘faith,’’ that 
is, the whole substance of the Christian religion, lives just so long 
as we have a verbally inspired, trustworthy Bible. 

To most theologians today Scripture is a compound of truth 
and error,.and the two are indistinguishable. Which is inspired? 
Which not? Cannot men bring themselves to see and admit ihat 
without an inspired Bible they have nothing to say? 


Walther and his fellow pastors built a college with their 
bare hands as one of their first acts in the inhospitable brush of 
Perry County. They knew the importance of a thoroughly indoc- 
trinated, spiritually oriented clergy. The trumpet, Walther knew, had 
to give a clear, distinct call. 

In our day we are called to an immense and expensive task 
of professional education. In 20 years we must increase the number 
of students in our institutions from 6,500 to more than 14,000. We 
must provide facilities, staffs, and recruits. If we do not rally to the 
task, our schools and churches will suffer, and that which has made 
the Word mighty in our midst will be weakened. 

if Protestantism has lost its power, that power will not be 
regained in frantic ecumenism, in architecture, or in liturgical 
prowess, but in men who stand in their pulpits and faithfully pro- 
claim: ‘‘Thus saith the Lord.”’ 

Walther issued a popular church paper, Der Lutheraner, and 
men talked theology at the supper table, in the parlor, on the job. 
We must be no less concerned about a well-indoctrinated laity 
through Bible reading, Bible classes, home devotions, and Christian 
education of children. 

Possession of the faith once delivered to the saints cannot 
be taken for granted. Many enemies have decreed death to this 
faith and have determined to fill men’s hearts with new and strange 
gospels —- communism, materialism, secularism, Romanism, modern 
rationalism, neo-orthodoxy. 

We are beneficiaries of a magnificent heritage. We must 
not bog down in superficialities. We must not hobble the kingdom 
of God with our pride or selfishness. We must grasp the banner of 
GOD’S WORD ALONE, lift it high, and plunge — at any cost — 
forward to greater victories for Christ. 


Orchard Park, N. Y. RICHARD J. SCHULTZ 
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Dias 


ao} Decision 


Eisleben, where Luther was born; 
Erfurt, where he studied at the uni- 
versity and took his monastic vows; 
Wittenberg, where he posted his 
95 theses; Leipzig, where he en- 
gaged in public debate with John 
Eck; Eisenach, city of the Wartburg 
and birthplace of Johann Sebastian 
Bach — here rather than in East 
Berlin are the Armageddons of this 
age. 

Recently I have seen these places 
and others like them in East Ger- 
many, where deadly and ferocious 
battles are in progress with nary a 
cannon shot to attract the attention 
of the world. 

When we arrived at the Wartburg, 
the castle had all but been taken 
over by DEFA, East German film 
trust, shooting film to promote the 
march of the Pioneers (Communist 
children’s organization) upon Erfurt 
a few days later. Very many of the 
older youth wore the insignia of the 
FDJ, Freie Deutsche Jugend, Com- 
munist inspired and controlled. 

Eisleben, Luther’s birthplace, is a 
Communist nest. The museum dis- 
play on the second floor of the house 
on the site of Luther’s birth was de- 
voted to the roles of Luther and 
Muenzer in the Peasant Wars. Here 
the city guide called Luther a “Bau- 
ernfdanger”’ (peasant-baiter), before 
being shushed by a representative of 
the German travel agency. 

Wittenberg is garrisoned by Rus- 
sian troops. Russian soldiers can be 
seen everywhere in the old city, 
which has been remarkably preserved 
with the Castle Church of hallowed 
memory, the even more impres- 
sive Town Church, where Luther 
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preached most of his sermons, 
Melanchthon’s home presented by 
the Elector in 1536 to keep him at 
Wittenberg, and Luther’s home in a 
wing of the Augustinian cloister. 

The curator of the Luther Mu- 
seum, Dr. Oskar Thulin, who had 
not been informed of our coming, 
thanked me earnestly and intensely 
for showing an interest in the Lu- 
ther places. He intimated that such 
interest by foreigners will probably 
be essential to keeping these historic 
sites from being obliterated or com- 
pletely secularized. (Luther was re- 
ferred to several times by East 
Germans as “Der Kdmpfer fiir die 
Einheit des deutschen  Volkes’’ 
[champion of the unity of the Ger- 
man people], the current propaganda 
line of those who are doing their 
utmost to make the division of Ger- 
many permanent! ) 

Reliable information from Berlin 
sources indicates that fewer and 
fewer children are receiving con- 
firmation instruction in East Ger- 
many. Only two years ago there 
were approximately 2,500,000 chil- 
dren in the confirmation classes. To- 
day there are almost certainly fewer 
than half of that number. Congrega- 
tions have dwindled, some members 
having succeeded in reaching the 
West and others having succumbed 
to Communist pressures against open 
avowal of the faith. 

The spirit of revolt can be seen 
on the faces of people. Few can ex- 
press it in words — or actions. As 
I stood at the door of our West Ger- 
man bus, preparing to leave Witten- 
berg, two older women passing by 
said, without turning their heads, 
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Exeerpiel 
a Lutheran Hour - 
to Synod's i 


By OSWALD HOFFMANN 


“Wir méchten mitgehen’ (We'd | 
to go along). A few moments ]| 
two girls, about 14 or 15, remar 
“Wir modchten mit,’ and then f 
ried on. : 
Most people in East Germany 
afraid to talk. They are especi 
afraid to talk to each other. Al 
with some of us, secure behind 
locked doors, they talked and tal! 
without stopping. | 
One fine man in East Germ 
told me sadly outside the Dom 
Magdeburg that the church of 
gone days was partly responsible 
its present dismal situation. 
church, he said, had been too “nii 
tern’ (reserved, cool, and insipi 
too uninterested in the problems 
the people for the people to be 
terested in the church at this mom 
of trial both for them and the chu 
This man is known all over M 
deburg for his opposition to Hit 
having been ousted forcibly from 
post of Oberbiirgermeister when | 
ler came to power in 1933. L 
Konrad Adenauer in Cologne, he \ 
reinstalled by the Americans 
mayor of the city when Magdeb 
was taken in April 1945. After 
Russians crossed the Elbe in July 
that year, he was again deposed. 
we parted, he remarked stiffly ; 
gruffly, “Ich bin mehr an_ I} 
Seite” (I am more on your side) 
In these days of crucial decis 
we need a united country that kn 
what it wants to do, as we pray fc 
united Synod that knows what 
needs to do. We must stand 
gether, and we must pull toget 
It is not enough to stand; we n 
pull in the right direction — toget 
Unless we draw people to 
cross, we shall be pulling in 
wrong direction. The right direct 
is toward the cross of Christ. 


THE LUTHERAN WIT! 


e 
aration 
Church 
State 


Second in 

a series 

of articles by 
James G. Manz 


E now have free churches in 
America. It was not always 


so. Early American churches 
were usually supported by the state 
in the European manner. Even the 
Revolution did not bring a complete 
break with the past. New Hamp- 
shire in 1817, Connecticut in 1818, 
and Massachusetts in 1833, were 
“the last states to provide for dis- 
establishment,” according to Lars P. 
Qualben in A History of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

The First Amendment to our Con- 
stitution provides that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.”” The Con- 
stitution of the United States, as 
interpreted by our courts, makes it 
possible for both church and state to 
work and prosper. Government pro- 
tects the rights, person, and prop- 
erties of citizens of every belief or 
of no belief. 


The various churches in America, 
most of which sprang from the 
church-state systems of Europe, en- 
gage the support, interest, and love 
of their adherents in unique ways. 
Anticlericalism, that hatred of the 
church so characteristic of many 
European and South American 
people, is far less common in the 
United States. Many Europeans 
scarcely attend their churches — 
Americans often work hard for 
theirs! 


NO ABSOLUTE SEPARATION 


Yet separation is not and cannot 
be absolute. Church and state are 
not enemies! Between the two are 
many points of contact and co-opera- 
tion. Some of these are questionable 
or wholly objectionable in the eyes 
of some Christians. Moot questions 
trouble believers and political leaders 
from the grass roots right up to 
Capitol Hill and the White House. 
“Neither our Federal Constitution 
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nor our Lord’s command to give 
unto Caesar and unto God the things 
that are theirs (Matthew 22:21) can 
function as a Bill of Specifications 
which offers a ready-made answer,” 
writes Dr. Albert G. Merkens in the 
January 1959 Seminarian. 

Most church-state activities in 
America seem to be necessary so 
long as the government is friendly 
and the churches work within the 
recognized framework of society. 
Christians should note and appre- 
ciate the many ways that God blesses 
them through church and state. They 
will then support their churches and 
pay their taxes with greater under- 
standing and appreciation. 

Federal taxes and church contri- 
bution envelopes help pay for good 
things we are all too inclined to take 
for granted. You could not read an 
article of this type in a Russian 
church paper. Church publications 
are suppressed. 


The protection of the state and the 
blessing of the church constantly ac- 
company the Christian in America 
during his life on earth. Christians 
often fail to realize in how many 
ways they have been blessed in body 
and soul. It has taken the harsh 
threat of godless Communism to 
make many Americans aware of 
what we have in our democratic form 
of government, which favors the 
churches without directly supporting 
or governing them. 


PURITAN ATTITUDES 


The Protestant ideology has been 
the determinative spiritual force in 
shaping American institutions. It is 
sometimes observed that American 
mores, or fixed customs, still reflect 
Puritan attitudes. 

Roman Catholics have indeed 
been here since Columbus and his 
party established the earliest settle- 
ments in the New World. Old Span- 
ish colonies in Florida, Texas, Cali- 
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fornia, and the Southwest form a 
colorful and noble part of our his- 
tory. The Lords Baltimore and the 
Maryland settlement should not be 
forgotten. These groups, however, 
lived apart from the sectors whose 
people shaped the main course of 
American history. Only one signer 
of the Declaration of Independence 
was a Roman Catholic. 

The basic religious and cultural 
forces in our natjon arose from 
among the various Protestant com- 
munities of New England. Many of 
them had established churches. It 
was after the Revolutionary War that 
the distinctive American separation 
of church and state began to mani- 
fest itself. 

The church-state consensus im- 
plied in the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights was the work of men in- 
fluenced by a combination of Prot- 
estant principles and the tenets of 
deism. The American Common- 


wealth made possible a_ singular 
experiment in setting forth principles 
which have enabled both church and 
state to work and develop in a new 
manner. 


REFORMATION PRINCIPLES 


Only about ten per cent of the 
American people belonged to a 
church at the time of our nation’s 
birth. However, most of the men 
who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were of Anglican, Congre- 
gational, or other Protestant back- 
ground. There were also agnostics 
and 18th-century freethinkers among 
them. Some were Freemasons. God 
used all of them in bringing forth an 
arrangement which has been most ad- 
vantageous to His church on earth. 

Most historians maintain there is 
a relationship between the religious 
Reformation of the 16th century and 
the founding of the American repub- 
lic in the 18th century. (Martin Lu- 
ther was born in 1483; Columbus 
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discovered America in 1492.) Amer- 
ica’s break with the authority and 
ways of the Old World opened 
avenues for church and state which 
were closed before the Reformation. 

We should not, however, overstate 
the place of Protestant principles in 
the establishment of our government 
and its basic laws. Roman Catholics 
also claim that the principles of 
Robert Cardinal Bellarmine  in- 
fluenced some of the founding 
fathers. They did not reach complete 
agreement on all the precise details 
of church-state separation. 

No government will ever perfectly 
reflect the desires of Christian citi- 
zens. There is a Christian church, 


but there is not, strictly speaking, a 
Christian government. The full and 
complete manifestation of the City of 
God awaits Christ’s second coming. 

God would not have given man- 
kind both church and state if both 
were not necessary. Christian doc- 


trine and history itself teach that man 
is best provided for if church and 
state work separately in their dis- 
tinctive realms. Some points of con- 
tact must be recognized and accepted 
— but watched! 


NEW THREAT 


Will this favorable condition con- 
tinue in America? Keen observers 
note that our historic church-state 
pattern in the United States is now 
threatened from several directions. 
Many freethinkers and _ secularists 
would like to see the church deprived 
of its rights, position, and favors. 

Some Protestants believe that the 
Roman Catholic drive for govern- 
ment funds for parochial schools has 
generated a divisiveness and a bitter- 
ness which could arouse anticlerical- 
ism in our midst. Government aid 
to church schools could, in time, 
destroy our present pattern of public 
education and separation. Will other 
Presidents be as firm and fearless as 
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President Kennedy in opposing 1 
bishops who demand Federal aid?! 
Other situations and developme 
are viewed with alarm: Roman Ca 
olic growth in numbers, wealth, 
influence; a languishing and divic 
Protestantism that seems to thri 
only in suburban areas; the grow 
of state power and influence over | 
departments of life. | 
The 1960 election resulted in t 
naming of our first Roman Cathe 
President. Clifford L. Stanley, Pra 
estant Episcopal theologian, writes 
Christianity Today: “In my opinii 
the decision just made by the Ame 
can electorate will be revealed by t 
long perspective of history to be. 
fateful as the Dred Scott Decisior 


RELIGION IN NATIONAL LIFE. 


Religion in America has_ be 
closely tied in with our national li 
Despite Jefferson’s “wall of sepa 
tion” between church and state, t 


roots of our public recognition 
God go to the beginnings of oc 
national history. 

The Mayflower Compact begi 
“In the name of God.” The Revol 
tion was led by men_ willing 
express their consciousness of 1 
place of divine providence in 1 
affairs of nations. The Senate a 
House of Representatives open e2 
session with prayer. This pract 
seems to go back to the days 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Even so doughty a champion 
strict separation as Paul Blanshz 
admits, “The recognition of pra’ 
as a ceremonial accompaniment 
governmental occasions is as old 
the nation. So far as I can discov 
no Federal court has ever ru 
against it.” 

George Washington knelt in pra 
at Valley Forge. Abraham Line 
quoted Sacred Scripture in utteran 
and writings which come from > 
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ne of darkest crisis during the Civil 
ar. The President issues a Thanks- 
fing Proclamation each year, call- 
¥ upon citizens to go to their ac- 
stomed houses of worship in order 
thank God for His blessings. 

Many feel that no professed atheist 
uld be elected President, who 
stomarily takes his oath of office 
th his hand on a Bible. The words 
nder God” were recently added to 
> pledge of allegiance to the flag. 


“IN GOD WE TRUST” 


“In God We Trust” appears on 
ir coins and more recently on paper 
oey and some postage stamps. 
1e Supreme Court begins its ses- 
ms with “God save the United 
ates and this honorable court.” 
ie Holy Bible is used when oaths 
e taken in courtrooms. 

Chaplains are salaried by the gov- 
nment in the Senate and House in 
ashington, in some public hospitals 


d institutions, and in the Armed 
rces. 
Gifts for church and charitable 
mtributions are stipulated as allow- 
le deductions by income tax laws. 
ie state recognizes all marriages 
rformed by minister, priest, rabbi, 
other appointed sect official. 
Aany European nations require a 
jil ceremony in addition to the 
ligious rite.) 
Churches and religious schools are 
empt from the heavy burden of 
operty taxes. Clergymen are 
empt from the military draft. 
ope John XXIII served as a medi- 
| aide in the Italian Army during 
orld War I.) 
Religious publications are sent 
rough the mails under rates which 
> so low as to constitute a partial 
bsidy of this part of the church’s 
Tk. 
The specific right of parents to 
id their children to parochial 
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schools was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court in the momentous Oregon de- 
cision of 1925 (Pierce vs. Society of 
Sisters). Religious education institu- 
tions have prospered in America, 
with our church-state separation, as 
in no other nation of the world. 

The present state of religion and 
government was well stated in the 
famous Zorach decision of 1952: 
“The government must be neutral 
when it comes to competition be- 
tween SCCtS..25 5 Yet. We area 
religious people whose institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being.” Small 
wonder that atheists and freethinkers 
ask about their rights and position 
in the nation! 


SUB-CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


Many Christians point out that our 
nation’s recognition of God tends to 
foster deistic and sub-Christian re- 
ligion. It is well to remember that 


there is not and cannot be anything 


officially Christian in our national 
recognition of God. Jews and other 
non-Christians are all given the same 
rights. 

This fact has understandably made 
Lutherans and some others rather 
hesitant to accept invitations to lead 
prayers and certain religious rites in 
public affairs. A Christian can never 
deny Christ in order to avoid offend- 
ing those who do not believe in Him. 

Yet there is a most impressive 
tradition of friendly mutual recog- 
nition between church and state in 
America. The Christian majority has 
naturally tended to favor Christian 
practices in civic life. The Christian 
clergy have exalted Christ in prayer 
on certain public occasions. Roman 
Catholics and others who wish for 
a closer relationship between church 
and state quote these precedents and 
practices in the interest of more 
direct recognition and support for 
their own institutions. This is a most 
dangerous trend, which could con- 
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ceivably upset the present just bal- 
ance in the law and in practice to 
the harm and detriment of all. 

Church and state should ever re- 
member that they are separate. They 
work with different means toward 
different objectives. Friendly recog- 
nition and co-operation on the part 
of the state should be on the basis of 
justice rather than favoritism. 


THE GERMANS AND THE IRISH 


There were scarcely more than 
20,000 Roman Catholics among the 
three and a half million colonists at 
the time of the Revolution. Lu- 
therans also constituted a German 
minority at this time. However, both 
Lutheran and Roman Catholic com- 
munities furnished soldiers and lead- 
ing patriots during the Revolutionary 
War. German and Irish groups were 
noted for bravery and patriotism. 

Large numbers of Irish and Ger- 
man immigrants swept into American 
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cities during the 19th century. The 
Nativist and Know Nothing move- 
ments were largely directed against 
these new Roman Catholic citizens. 

During World War I there was 
much popular feeling against those 


of German origin. Many Lutheran 
churches and schools were forced to 
discontinue use of the German 
language at that time. Old fears of 
Roman Catholicism were revived in 
1928, when Gov. Alfred E. Smith 
campaigned for the Presidency. 

Roman Catholics and Lutherans 
have thus had a somewhat similar 
sociological experience in America. 
Neither of these churches entered 
the main stream of American life 
until the 20th century. 


In his final article Dr. Manz 
will discuss Federal Aid to 
Parochial Schools in the light of 


the separation of church and 
State. 


AMaKs 

Pight 

for 
Sunday 


ashington newspapers on 

May 29, 1961, carried ban- 
ner headlines: SUNDAY BLUE 
LAWS UPHELD. The United 
States Supreme Court had ruled 
that Sunday closing laws in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts were constitu- 
tional and do not violate the 
First Amendment. 

The high tribunal, by an 8-to-1 
ruling in two test cases and by a 6- 
to-3 vote in two other decisions, held 
that “as presently written and en- 
forced, most of these laws, at least, 
are of a secular rather than a reli- 
gious character and presently bear 
no relationship to the establishment 
of religion as those words are used 
in the Constitution.” 

The term blue laws is said to have 
originated with a Tory, Samuel Pe- 
ters, who was driven out of New 
Haven, Conn., in 1781 and fled to 
London. There he wrote a satire, A 
General History of Connecticut. 

One chapter of his book contained 
the Sabbath laws of the state as he 
recalled them. He delineated such 
absurdities as “No woman is per- 
mitted to kiss her child on Sunday.” 
Peters referred to these Puritan rules 
for Sunday living as “blue laws,” not 
in derision but because the lawbooks 
of Connecticut were bound in blue. 


LEGAL 
“CRAZY 
QUILT” 


Blue laws designed to preserve 
Sunday as a day of rest and worship 
have now been enacted in every state 
of the Union except Alaska. In the 
process a most bizarre yet legal 
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CHURCH 
GROUPS 
AND 
BUSINESSES 
CHALLENGE 
SUNDAY 
CLOSING 
LAWS 


By Norman Temme 


“crazy quilt” of Sunday prohibitions 
and permissions has developed. 

In New Jersey, for example, a law 
passed last year permits a man to go 
out and drink himself under the table 
on Sunday but prevents him from 
purchasing milk for the baby’s bottle. 

In Pennsylvania merchants may 
sell books on Sunday but not records. 
In North Dakota shoeshine boys may 
work on Sunday, but no one may buy 
shoe polish. 

Oregon repealed its Sunday clos- 
ing laws some years ago but retained 
its Sunday padlocks on barbershops 
and pawnshops. 

The Puritan desire to restrict not 
only what is purchased but also what 
is played on the “Lord’s Day” is re- 
flected in many existing laws. South 
Carolina law is confusing in that it 
exempts swimming pools from the 
closing law but fines lifeguards $1.00 
if they work at those pools on Sun- 
day. New York Yankee fans may 
uncork beer bottles at 1 P.M., but 
games may not begin until 2 P. M. 

Across country, in California, all 
sports are permissible on Sunday 
with the exception of boxing exhibi- 
tions. Opera is prohibited in Pennsyl- 
vania, but not football or baseball. 
In Massachusetts one may dredge 
for oysters on Sunday, but it is illegal 
to dig for clams. 


IN TROUBLE | 
WITH 
THE LAW 


In the days of colonial Ameri 
any person who dared to do busine 
or have fun on the “Lord’s Da 
could be (1) fined, (2) whipped, 
(3) locked in the stocks. Tod! 
many authorities are prone to “wil 
an eye.” However, Sunday closi 
laws are still enforced. | 

Acting on orders, Massachuse' 
police on Memorial Day (the di 
after the historic Supreme Court d 
cisions) ordered the booths of a ca 
nival to close in Dedham but pe 
mitted the “rides” (presumab 
recreational in the sense of the § 
preme Court ruling) to operate. — 
Danvers the police halted an auctic 
at an art gallery, but they allowe 
horse racing in East Boston. 

On Nov. 7, 1956, a New Yo 
photographer was found guilty 
violation of the Sabbath law for pair 
ing his mother-in-law’s house ¢ 
Sunday. Three years later in ft 
same city a young man was haled i 
to court for repairing his sports c 
on the Sabbath. 


“TWO GUYS” 
LOSE 
BATTLE 


A 1959 legislative amendment 
a 1794 Pennsylvania Sunday cle 
ing law to increase fines to $100 f 
the first violation and $200 or | 
days in jail for the second, led tot 
1960 Supreme Court test case i 
volving “Two Guys from Harrisor 
This discount chain has supermarke 
which flank the highways up ai 
down the Eastern seaboard. 

When arrests were made and fir 
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ed on its discount houses for 
day selling in Pennsylvania and 
ryland, “Two Guys” began its 
3 legal battle, which eventually 
ed in an 8-to-1 decision against 
n in the highest court in the land. 
ustice Felix Frankfurter delivered 
86-page separate concurring opin- 
that decided the issue against the 
ellants, who were members of his 
1 faith (Jewish). In his opinion, 
eved by court observers to be the 
yest legal opinion ever written by 
ember of the court, he incorpor- 
1 112 footnotes, seven pages of 
endix, and 20 pages of yard-wide 
rts. These charts analyzed in 
ct detail the Sunday laws of every 
e in the Union. 

‘he lone dissenting voice was that 
Justice William O. Douglas. He 
ied: “The question is whether a 
e can impose criminal sanctions 
those who, unlike the Christian 
ority that makes up our society, 
ship on a different day or do not 
re the religious scruples of the 
ority.” 


CRUEL . 
HOICE”’ 
ustice William J. Brennan, Jr., the 
rt’s only Roman Catholic mem- 
and Justice Potter Stewart, an 
scopalian, joined Justice Douglas 
issenting from the majority in two 
2x cases which had to do with or- 
jox Jews in Pennsylvania and 
ssachusetts, whose religion re- 
es them to close at sundown Fri- 
and all day Saturday. 
‘hese justices would have insisted 
Sunday closing laws must in- 
le a provision for those who wish 
bserve a Sabbath other than Sun- 
so that they would not suffer dis- 
‘ination. Justice Stewart said 
the orthodox Jew is now com- 
ed to make “a cruel choice be- 


tween his religious faith and his eco- 
nomic survival.” 

Lamenting the fact that the recent 
court decisions will create hardships 
for those who observe the Sabbath on 
a day other than Sunday, Reuben R. 
Figuhr, president of the General Con- 
ference of Seventh-day Adventists, 
said that his followers were prepared 
to accept such hardships. “If keeping 
the Sabbath and refraining from busi- 
ness forbidden by the state on Sunday 
means hardship, then our choice as 
good citizens and honest Christians 
must be to endure that hardship.” 

The Washington Post editorialized: 
“The Chief Justice took care, at the 
conclusion of his opinion in the 
Maryland case, to point out that ‘we 
do not hold that Sunday legislation 
may not be a violation of the “‘estab- 
lishment” clause if it can be demon- 
strated that its purpose .. . is to use 
the state’s coercive power to aid re- 
ligion.’ Perhaps if —as we fear — 
Monday’s decisions spawn a spate of 
such ‘blue laws,’ the religious motiva- 
tion will become so clear that the 
court will no longer be able to ignore 
ite 


WHAT 
LUTHERANS 
ARE SAYING 


Lutherans for the most part have 
been content to remain silent on the 
current blue-laws controversy. They 
have preferred to have the battle 
fought out in the courts. However, 
there are notable exceptions. 

Last January, Milwaukee area cler- 
gymen of the National Lutheran 
Council called for a united front on 
the part of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics with regard to civic mat- 
ters involving moral and _ spiritual 
values. They proposed that present 
action be confined to one area of “im- 
mediate concern,” the breakdown of 
Sabbath observance. 

Two months later a “Save Sunday” 
campaign was launched in Minneap- 


olis. Rev. David J. Quill of The 
American Lutheran Church was 
named chairman of the Pastors’ 


Action Group. He apparently had 
the support of his church body presi- 
dent, Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz, who 
was quoted as saying: “In the plura- 
listic society in which we live there 
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are some areas in which religious 
groups must defer to one another. But 
this deference to each other’s convic- 
tions does not obliterate the religious 
obligation to set aside one day that is 
free for worship, rest, and recreation. 
Since Christians are by far the largest 
religious group, Sunday becomes the 
community ‘sabbath.’ We cannot ig- 
nore the purposes of this day without 
contributing to the secularization of 
our nation. Let’s save Sunday.” 


WHAT WILL 

THE CHURCHES 

DO? 

It is this kind of organized action 
which Hiley Ward, religion editor of 
the Detroit Free Press, decries in his 
book Space Age Sunday. He cites 
Luther’s sermon at the dedication of 
the Castle Church at Torgau, Oct. 
5, 1544, to prove that Christians do 
not have to worship on Sunday but 
have the liberty to turn Monday or 
any other day of the week into Sun- 
day if that day does not please. 

Mr. Ward then concludes: “What 
the church decides will have a terrific 
impact on the Sunday controver- 
sies across the United States and 
Canada, for if church thinking con- 
tinues to support the need for Sunday 
closing, then the battles will be fought 
more furiously in the near future, as 
the age and mood of the times change, 
with perhaps the prestige of the 
church and its spiritual influence be- 
ing the price; if, however, the church 
in its theological reconsiderations 
finds Sunday is adaptable or dispens- 
able in favor of another alternative, 
then there would be no religious or 
moral sanction for retaining Sunday 
legislation.” 

At this point only one thing seems 
certain —the final battle has not 
yet been fought. 


he Negro woman stated it 

as a simple fact. Neither 

bitterness nor complaint 
edged her voice when she told the 
church worker, “Your Lutheran 
church wouldn’t take my boy into its 
school because we’re Negroes.” 

Young and new to the job, the ex- 
cited church worker told the new pas- 
tor about the congregation’s policy of 
racial discrimination. 

Though the incident had taken 
place before he came, the pastor 
checked it out. He found that the 
school had not rejected this Negro 
boy because of his color but because 
of overcrowded conditions at the 
time. 

However, it is also true that this 
school still has not enrolled a Negro. 
On the fringe of a spreading area of 
blight and with Negroes still half a 
mile from the church property, the 
congregation has not yet felt the full 
pressure of the inner city. 

During an interview the pastor 
commented on this incident: “But the 
handwriting is on the wall. Just a 
week ago a Negro purchased a Prot- 
estant church only a block from us — 
and our neighborhood is still totally 
white. Some of my members have 
grown scared.” 
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COMMON PROBLEMS 


The incident, with its racial mis- 
derstanding and its indication of 
coming problem, is typical of the 
ficulties in which scores of Lu- 
ran churches in America’s inner 
ies find themselves. 

Conducted in one of these metro- 
litan areas, the interview, one of 
eries, reflected the mounting pres- 
€ on some 20 Lutheran congrega- 
ns in a city of a million people. 
single cold, hard, yet almost fan- 
tic statistic is producing much of 
: pressure. 

During the last decade this city’s 
gro population has trebled from 
000 to more than 60,000. 

As these 40,000 Negroes, mostly 


hout financial resources and with 
le job stability, poured into the 
y, they sought housing they could 
ord. For the most part they could 
1 it only in the inner city with its 
eading blight. 

As a result, half a dozen Lutheran 
igregations, once centers of fully 
rman and Lutheran neighbor- 
yds, find themselves surrounded by 
yple who know nothing of Luther- 
sm. Their culture and way of life 
er radically from that of the Ger- 
ns who had once made these 
ghborhoods attractive centers of 
ordered and pious life. 

Miore than a dozen other congre- 
ions find themselves on the fringe 
these problems. They expect that 
hin ten years, if they survive, they, 
, will be fully immersed in inner- 
problems. They have started to 
> the realities of their neighbor- 
ds and are looking for answers. 
Wherever the dynamics of the city 
e wrought these revolutionary 
nges, whether in Detroit or Chi- 
9 or St. Louis, the main outline 
the problem is always the same. 
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Its great essential fact never changes: 
There are no easy decisions and no 
easy solutions. 


BUILDINGS TOO LARGE 


A typical congregation may have 
maintained a large and stately church 
property for more than a century. 
Once it was barely adequate to meet 
the needs of an extensive and solid 
membership. 

Now the property may be too 
large, too expensive to maintain, and 
even too stately. 

“It is bad to have a couple hun- 
dred worshipers rattling around in a 
church that seats 800,” one pastor 
said. “Then, too, you must remem- 
ber that a fine old Gothic structure 
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like this means nothing to these peo- 
ple. It may even scare them away 
from church. And how can they af- 
ford to keep it up?” 


MONEY A KEY FACTOR 


Money is another and key part of 
the problem. As the old German Lu- 
theran families in these areas became 
more successful, they could afford to 
support the elaborate congregational 
programs to which they had gradually 
grown accustomed. But many of the 
old families, prospering as the nation 
prospered, had left the inner city for 
the more comfortable middle city or 
its suburban belt. 

Out of loyalty to their home con- 
gregations some families still traveled 
five and ten and even 15 miles to 
worship, but a growing number were 
joining nearby suburban churches. 
As a result, congregations which had 
not already felt the financial pinch 
knew they soon would. 

A pastor put it this way, “Let’s 
face it. Inner-city congregations often 
do not have the means to maintain 
the kind of church program we are 
used to. Either we must slash our 


“mostly without financial resources” 


programs, or we must get help from 
concerned people.” 

If paring has to be done, it will be 
done with many regrets but with the 
cold certainty that it has become a 
sheer necessity. 


SCHOOLS MAY GO 


Should budget cuts be made, the 
parochial school, common in many 
of these inner-city congregations, may 
come up for re-evaluation. One pas- 
tor’s comment seems to sum up the 
quandary: “The school has meant 
much to my congregation, and 
I would hate to see it closed. But if 
it’s a make-or-break issue, if it’s a 
question of surviving, I am afraid the 
school will have to go.” 

In this city one has already gone. 
Two congregations recently merged 
their schools. Others, at the moment 
trying not to yield to the financial 
pressures of their changed neighbor- 
hoods, are maintaining their schools 
through a stricter enforcement of 
higher tuition charges. 

Yet these added revenues offer no 
final solution to their problems. 
Sooner or later the pressure prob- 
ably will grow severe enough to force 
a radical decision — either to keep 
the school open with the help of mis- 
sion funds or to close it. 

But is the parish school valuable 


enough as a mission tool to warrant 
this kind of District support? As the 
crisis nears in many congregations, 
apparently no one as yet knows the 
answer to this question, which may 
prove to be decisive. 


RACIAL ISSUE CENTRAL 


Discussions about the fate of inner- 
city churches often revolve more 
about the racial issue than any 
other. In one sense there is no racial 
issue at all; in another sense it is the 
pervasive issue. 

To a man, the pastors who have to 
deal durecily with tne racial problem 
in this metropolitan area echo the 
sentiment of the one who said: “The 
Lord is color-blind. We dare not 
deny the Gospel to a man because 
of the color of his skin.” 

In these inner-city churches 11 
o’clock Sunday morning is not the 
most segregated hour of the week. 
One congregation intensively floods 
its neighborhood, 4,000 homes, with 
a special bulletin, “The Invitation,” 
designed to attract children to its 
Sunday school and adults to its wor- 
ship. 

More than half a dozen congrega- 
tions accept Negro worshipers with 
a matter-of-fact attitude. Moreover, 
when the first Negro decides to walk 
through the doors of the many 


“In one sense there 1. ‘al 1 > 
€ Is no racial issue at all 
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“designed 
to attract 


children” 


‘he will 
find himself 


welcome” 


churches now on the expanding frin 
of these blighted areas, he will fi 
himself welcome. 


FEARS REMAIN 


Yet some fears persist. Only 
block from one of the grand ¢ 
architectural and theological gian 
a Lutheran fortress for generatio 
every place of business with one « 
ception has been burglarized duri 
the last six months. Whites have « 
casionally been attacked. From ti 
to time children have been beaten. 

Word gets around. Waltl 
League attendance may taper ¢ 
perhaps a women’s group will can 
its evening meetings, and commu 
cants may finally drift into memb 
ship with suburban churches. 

“Often they won’t tell you the r 
reason,” a pastor said. “But you ce 
not discuss it with them because 1 
surface reasons for their transfers < 
valid enough.” 

“Can you blame our members 
one pastor asked. “Once we of 
our school to Negroes, our edu 
tional standards will suffer. Shot 
we sacrifice the quality of the edu 
tion of our children just so we ¢ 
use a word and say that we have 
‘integrated’ church?” 

One day his congregation, 
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ows, will also be integrated, but 
wants all the implications of this 
yp to be fully understood and pro- 
ded for in advance. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


Just as he sweats out the racial 
estion, so each inner-city pastor 
ist cope with declining membership 
ls, which often disastrously affect 
iny parts of the church program. 
“It isn’t just that we must struggle 
maintain our membership at its 
mer level,” said the pastor of a 
urch in a heavily transitional area. 
hat just means canvassing and the 
jinary hard work of chasing down 
sry lead. 

‘It’s that — well, let me ask you: 
yw.many churches have to break in 
ee mew treasurers in one year? 
> had to. And a few years ago 
re than half of my church council 
s made up of adult confirmands — 
ne of them with the church more 
m five years. Several had been 
firmed only the year before. 
n’t misunderstand me. These men 
_happy to work for the church, 
1 they work hard, but it’s all so 
v to them!” 

Another pastor asked, “How can 
each my neighborhood? I’m sur- 
nded with Mexicans and Puerto 
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school has meant much to my congregation. ” 


Ricans. I’m thinking of taking a 
course in Spanish next fall.” 


EXCITING WORK 


Hard reality — all of it. But also 
the romance of missions. The color 
and excitement of church work in 
foreign fields have come to the as- 
phalt streets. 

One inner-city pastor asked dryly: 
“What do suburban congregations 
mean when they talk about their 
‘problem cases’? Is the city jail as 
regular a part of their church beat as 
the hospitals? It is in my case; that’s 
where a lot of my ‘problem cases’ 
wind up.” 

The answers? 

Some are coming from the congre- 
gations themselves: an intensive effort 
to serve their immediate neighbor- 
hoods, regular evangelism canvasses, 
and cutting budgets to the bone. 

Perhaps some answers will and in- 
evitably can come only from other 
levels. Already the synodical District 
which includes this metropolitan area 
has offered these inner-city congrega- 
tions financial help to carry out self- 
studies. The District has also ap- 
pointed a special committee to take 
a long look at the inner city and per- 
haps to co-ordinate church work 
within it during the years ahead. 
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JOB TO DO 


There are no easy answers. 

But perhaps this metropolis will 
not need to sadly watch a repetition 
of the exodus from the inner city 
which has occurred in some other 
areas. 

One pastor said, “Five years ago 
we decided to stay.” Another, “We 
considered moving; we had the prop- 
erty bought, but we’ve sold it again.” 
Another, “People will always need 
a Lutheran church on this corner. 
We’ve made our choice.” 

One after another they responded, 
“God willing, we will try to stay!” 

Two pastors had a special state- 
ment to make: “If we do go, we won’t 
leave until we’re sure the area is 
taken care of.” 

There were no dramatics about 
these statements, just the simple fac- 
ing of the fact that in the bleak and 
littered streets of this inner city they 
have a job to do for the Lord. Plain 
men, whose lives were long ago sur- 
rendered to Him, intend to do the 
job. 

They tell you this with a quiet joy 
and firmness of purpose. 

At the moment the cross of Christ 
shines as brightly above this inner 
city as above any spot in the nation. 
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Who Reads 
Hotel Bibles? 


Dollar Bills Get Answer 
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Albert H. Scheumann 
“He wondered 
when the nexf person... 


” 


Looking for a spot in his Mi- 
ami Beach hotel room to hide a 
lock-box key, Albert Scheumann 
spied the Gideon Bible. Because 
it looked as if it had never been 
opened, he felt sure the Book was 
the safest hiding place in the 
hotel. 

As he retrieved his key, the re- 
tired Fort Wayne businessman 
wondered when the next person 
would open that Book of God in 
the swank $40-a-day-suite. To 
find out, he placed into the Bible 
a stamped addressed card with a 
dollar bill attached, requesting the 
finder to return the postal. 


In church the next Sunday Mr. 
Scheumann’s thoughts reverted to 
the Miami hotel Bible as he heard 
a Fort Wayne pastor, Rev. Hart- 
wig M. Schwehn, preach on: “Oh, 
how I love Thy law! It is my 
meditation all the day.” 


Bibles are more sold yet less 
used than any other book, the 
preacher was saying; just having 
the Book is quite meaningless. 
And at one place he even made 
a point by referring to Bibles 
found in rooms “at the swankiest 
hotel or most modern motel.” 


Are They Ever Opened? 


Then and there the idea crys- 
tallized in Scheumann’s mind to 
make a “secret” survey on hotel 
Bibles. Are they ever opened? 
By whom? Why? 

He attached crisp new dollar 
bills to code-marked cards bearing 
the message: “To Finder: Keep 
special dollar bill, but please mail 
post card to help me in survey. 
State main reason for opening 
this book. Thanks.” With the aid 
of relatives he began slipping the 
cards into hotel Bibles. 


Since September 1958 some 
300 of the dollared cards have 
gone into Bibles in 49 states and 
several Canadian provinces. To 
date all but 36 of the coded cards 
have trickled in. 

Scheumann has listed “about 
a hundred different reasons” given 
by card finders for opening the 
Bible. Heading the list are the 
one in twelve who said they read 
the Bible daily. One, a metropol- 
itan bank president, said “being 
on the road” never interfered with 
his lifelong practice of reading the 
Bible each day. 


Worried Mothers 


Almost as many reported that 
they had used the Bible to check 
passages, refresh their memory, 
or prepare Sunday school lessons. 
Some wanted to check the Bible 
with Catholic, Mormon, or other 
versions. 


Surprisingly large also was the 
number who said they turned to 
the Bible for help, guidance, con- 
solation, inspiration — discour- 
aged salesmen after a futile day, 
worried mothers with a son in 
trouble, those seeking “peace of 
mind” or help for change of job 
decisions. 

A Florida traveler turned to the 
Bible when a severe storm struck 
nearby, as did a youth returning 
from his grandfather’s funeral. 

The guidance-seeker Scheu- 
mann wanted most desperately to 
help left no identification other 
than “An airline pilot” and a 
Tucson postmark. One of the few 
who mailed back the dollar, he 
wrote: “I opened the Bible to try 
to find why I am seemingly un- 
able to get the door open to let 
Christ in.” 
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Curiosity Seekers 


At the other end of the spec; 
trum were curiosity seekers, 2 
ticularly one who frankly ad 
mitted hoping that “sometime 
I would come across a bill some 
one had left as a bookmark.’ 

Two of the cards, to Scheu 
mann’s joy, were found by Bible: 
reading honeymooners. Fou: 
were discovered by children: twe 
while looking for pictures, on 
while using the Bible to “play 
church,” and one, in the uphil 
scrawl of “Deborah, 7 years old,’ 
while “looking for a verse.” 

Card discoverers also includec 
hotel cleaning women. One saic 
she always checked the Bibles fo: 
torn or damaged pages, anothel 
that she read a verse or two it 
each room when she dusted. 


Chances: One in Million — 


More than 30 repliers informec 
Scheumann that they were givin; 
the dollar to a church, a favorit 
charity, or to the Gideons. 

The reply which Scheumam 
found most amusing was on 
which retold his own story: “I hic 
my key in the Bible.” 

Lest readers be minded to em 
bark on Bible dollar hunts aroun 
the country, the 75-year-old in 
stigator of the survey estimate 
chances of finding one of the 3: 
unreported bills at “one in 
million.” 

But some of the reluctant card 
he would welcome soon — th 
original codemarked A-1 card, fo 
instance. Presumably, after thre 
whole years, that card still repose 
in “the safest hiding place” —i 
a plush hotel suite down in Mian 
Beach. 
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Are the six days of creation 

to be understood as ordi- 

mary days, or may they be 
@ taken as longer periods? 


The word yom (Hebrew for day) is 
ed 1,152 times by the Old Testament 
iters. Moses uses it 344 times in his 
e books (the Pentateuch) and five 
nes in Psalm 90. In the Book of 
snesis, which begins with the creation 
ry, he empleys it 65 times. 
Thirty-four times in Genesis yom oc- 
Ts in such phrases as “the day, this 
y, on this day, today, day of death, 
y of distress”; 17 times it occurs with 
mbers: one day, the first day, the 
cond day, etc.; nine times the term 
mifies daytime in contrast with the 
ght; in five cases it appears to be used 
the more general sense of time. In 
} case does Moses use yom to denote 
longer period. 

In Psalm 90 the word occurs five 
nes, always in the meaning of an 
dinary day. Though verse 4 states: 
‘or a thousand years in Thy sight are 
t as yesterday when it is past and 
a watch in the night,” one can hardly 
y that the word day is here used in 
> sense of a longer period. For yes- 
‘day, when it is past, was simply an 
dinary day. 

Four Scriptural facts speak strongly 
ainst any interpretation that would 
ake the days of creation in Genesis 1 
uger periods of time: 


1. The repeated statements of 
oses: “The evening and the morning 
me the first day,” etc. (vv. 5, 8, 13, 
M23, 31). This can refer only to 
dinary days, not to long periods. 


2. The creation of the sun on the 
urth day to give light on the earth — 
place of the primitive light created 
the first day — which brought about 
> evening and morning (Gen. 1:14- 
). The sun is performing that service 
en now, every 24 hours. 


3. In Ex. 20:8-11 Moses records the 
titution of the weekly Sabbath. God’s 
ople were to work six days and rest 
> seventh day, just as God had created 
> heaven and the earth in six days and 
ted on the seventh (Gen. 2:3). The 
wish Sabbath was a weekly day of 
t, extending from sundown Friday 
sundown Saturday, an ordinary day. 


4. Jesus placed His divine approval 
on the five books of Moses, quoting 
yeatedly from all of them. He ex- 
unded from Moses and the prophets 
. things which the Spirit of God had 
realed concerning Him, the promised 
sssiah (Luke 24:27, 44). In Matt. 
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19:4 and Mark 10:6 He affirmed that 
Adam and Eve, who were created on 
the sixth day (Gen. 1:26-31), had ae 
made by God “at the beginning,” 
hundreds or thousands of years ae 
the formless and void earth mass had 
been called into existence. (Gen. 1:1) 
On the basis of the Holy Scriptures 
—and what other reliable basis have 
we? — the six days of creation are to 
be taken as natural days. A child of 
God who knows the Scriptures and the 
power of God (Matt. 22:29) has no 
greater difficulty with this doctrine than 
he has with other doctrines of Scrip- 
ture. None of them can be understood; 
to all of them depraved human reason 
raises objections; all of them must be 
accepted with a humble, childlike faith 
(Heb. 11:3). We need to pray without 
ceasing: “Lord, increase our faith!” 


pets 


Did the faithful in the Old 
Testament believe as we do? 


@ 

The doctrines of our Lutheran 
Church were not invented by Martin 
Luther, as some have charged, nor do 
they date back merely to apostolic days, 
but they were taught and believed in the 
Old Testament as well. The early 
church fathers had the saying: “The 
New Testament lies hidden in the Old, 
the Old Testament becomes clear in the 
New.” Little effort is needed, for in- 
stance, to show that the truths con- 
fessed in the Apostolic Creed can be 
supported with Old Testament texts. 

God the Father: “Have we not all 
one Father, hath not one God created 
us?” (Mal. 2:10) 

Almighty: “I am the almighty God.” 
(Gens iia) 

Maker of heaven and earth: “In the 
beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.” (Gen. 1:1) 

Jesus Christ, His only Son: “Thou art 
My Son, this day have I begotten 
Tibees Ces) 27) 

Our Lord: “This is the name whereby 
He shall be called, the Lord our Right- 
eousness.” (Jer. 23:6) 

Conceived by the Holy Ghost: “Be- 
hold, a virgin shall conceive. .. .” 

Born of the Virgin Mary: “. . . and 
shall bear a Son and shall call His name 
Immanuel.” (Is. 7:14) 
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Suffered under Pontius Pilate: “He is 
despised and rejected of men, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief.” (Is. 
5335)) 

Was crucified: “They pierced My 
hands and My feet.” (Ps. 22:16) 


Dead and buried: “He made His 
grave with the wicked and with the rich 
in His death.” (Is. 53:9) 


He descended into hell: Implied in 
OS Ike (Goo IH; IS, Wil@eile cee 
Il Weketwere Se iif}, JIC). 


Rose again from the dead: “Thou 
wilt not leave My soul in hell, neither 
wilt Thow suffer Thine Holy One to see 
corruption.” (Ps. 16:10; Acts 2:24-27) 

Ascended into heaven: “God is gone 


up with a shout.” “Thou hast ascended 
on high.” (Ps. 47:5; 68:18) 


NOWER ? 


Sitteth on the right hand of God: 
“The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou 
at my right hand.” (Ps. 110:1) 

He shall come to judge: “For He 
cometh to judge the earth.” (Ps. 96:13) 

The Holy Ghost: “The Spirit of God 
moved ‘upon the face of the waters.” 
(GenwlEy?)) 

The Holy Christian church, the com- 
munion of saints: Known by other 
names in the Old Testament, such as 
a holy people, a chosen people, a pe- 
culiar people of God. (Deut. 14:2) 

The forgiveness of sins: “The Lord, 
the Lord God... forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin.” (Ex. 34:6, 7) 

The resurrection of the body: “In my 
flesh shall I see God.” (Job 19:26; see 
Alo IDAin, IDeA aval Teles), i gil}, i) 

The life everlasting: “Many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life.” (Dan. 
22) 

Admittedly the doctrinal statements 
of the Old Testament are not so abun- 
dant and explicit as those of the New 
Testament, but they leave no question 
that the faithful in the Old Covenant 
worshiped the same God, believed the 
same Gospel (Luke 24:27, 45-48), 
lived and died in the same faith and 
hope (Heb, 11:13). God’s truth in 
both Testaments is the same. (Is. 40:8; 
IeRetenly2 5 p20P eters o=2 19) 

O. E. SOHN 
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Volunteer workers of Perry County Lutheran churches help 
restore homestead on historic 1l-acre site near Frohna, re- 
cently acquired by Concordia Historical Institute as a me- 
morial to Lutheran pioneers. Nearby is the original log-cabin 


college opened in 1839. 


SCHEDULE SERVICES, SPECIAL EVENTS 
TO MARK WALTHER ANNIVERSARY 


More than 67,000 members of 80 
Missouri Synod churches in Greater 
St. Louis will take a long look at their 
early history this month as they observe 
the 150th anniversary of the birth of 
Dr. C. F. W. Walther. Anniversary 
events are being combined with the an- 
nual Reformation Festival observance 
under the general theme “The Continu- 
ing Reformation.” 

Hosting tours in century-old German 
style, Perry County Lutherans will fo- 
cus special attention on Walther sites. 
They will point out the original Saxon 
landing point, earliest locations of Con- 
cordia Seminary, and the historic home- 
stead which the Concordia Historical 
Institute is now restoring as a me- 
morial to the Lutheran pioneers who 
settled in the Frohna area in 1839. 


Tours 


In St. Louis there will be tours to 
Walther’s mausoleum, the site of the 
first Lutheran church in the city, and 
the present locations of the four con- 
gregations which Dr. Walther served as 
one parish. 

On Oct. 29 guest speakers will oc- 
cupy the pulpits of these four churches: 
Dr. Herman A. Mayer, Trinity; Dr. 
Henry F. Wind, Immanuel; Dr. Alfred 
O. Fuerbringer, Holy Cross; and Dr. 
Lewis W. Spitz, Zion. 

Walther’s birthday on Oct. 25 will be 
commemogvated with special convoca- 
tions. Dr. Carl S. Mundinger, former 
president of St. John’s College, Win- 
field, Kans., will speak at the seminary, 
and Rev. Paul Hansen, Denver, Colo., 
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will address students at both Lutheran 
high schools. He will also preach at a 
youth rally that evening in Holy Cross 
Church. 

A mass hymn festival in the semi- 
nary’s field house on Oct. 28 will pay 
tribute to the major contribution Wal- 
ther made to the German Lutheran 
hymnal. Church choirs, instrumental- 
ists, and the Concordia Cantata Chorus 
will take part. 

Highlight of the observance will be 
the original pageant “This Faith — This 
Fire,” written for the occasion by Rev. 
John Schroeder, Tell City, Ind. Sched- 
uled for Oct. 29 in the field house, the 
pageant is being produced by Prof. 
Norman Habel of the seminary faculty. 
A second drama by the same author 
will first be presented on Oct. 27 under 
the direction of Prof. John Pfitzer of 
the seminary staff. 


Exhibits 


Concordia Historical Institute is co- 
operating with local churches and agen- 
cies in arranging exhibits. CHI will dis- 
play Walther’s carriage, given by local 
Lutherans about a century ago; a leather 
bag, presented on his 50th anniversary 
in the ministry (the bag contained 
$3,000 in gold); his piano and study 
desk; oil paintings, drawings, and 
papers. 

The anniversary observance is being 
sponsored by the Council of Lutheran 
Churches of Greater St. Louis, under 
the leadership of a committee headed 
by Rev. Arnold Wangerin, Concordia 
Church, Kirkwood. 
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“Warming up” at Walther’s piano for the St. Louis obsery- 
ance of the Walther Sesquicentennial are chairman Arnole 
Wangerin (right) and Rev. August R. Suelfow, director oj 
Concordia Historical Institute, where the instrument will be 
on display. 


Foundation Sets Up 
Education Fund 


To help meet the critical need for 
pastors, teachers, and trained laymen 
The Lutheran Church — Missour 
Synod Foundation has extended it: 
services to include an Education Fund 
according to an announcement by 
Dr. Eugene R. Bertermann, foundatior 
director. 

Distinctive features of the new Edu 
cation Fund, according to Dr. Berter 
mann, are: (1) money given to the 
fund will normally be held for invest 
ment, (2) income from the investment 
will be used for scholarships, instruc 
tional staff support, and buildings a 
Synod’s professional schools, and (3) th 
principal of the fund will be investe 
in the Church Extension Fund. 

Establishment of the foundation’ 
Education Fund, Dr. Bertermann notes 
is in direct line with one of the basi 
purposes set forth in the Articles o 
Agreement when the foundation wa 
authorized by the San Francisco con 
vention: “For assisting educational in 
stitutions which are now, or may be @ 
any time hereafter, recognized by Th 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod a 
being distinctively Lutheran institution 
of learning.” 

In asking speedy support for the nei 
fund the director said: “Our church 
system of educational institutions mu: 
expand rapidly and substantially if it | 
to meet the remarkable opportunitie 
the Lord has placed at our disposa 
Though enrollments stand at an all-tim 
high, 400 pulpit vacancies exist, an 
more than 800 classrooms are ne 
staffed by church-trained teachers.” 
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Annual Clothing Appeal 
set for Nov. 19—26 


utheran World Relief’s annual 
anksgiving clothing appeal is sched- 
d during the week of Nov. 19—26. 
This year’s effort is heralded by an 
phasis on the critical need for cloth- 
in many areas. ‘ 
Through generous gifts of clothing, 
LWR appeal states, “garments are 
ributed to an estimated one million 
ple annually in areas of intense 
erty, such as stricken South Korea, 
ugee-inundated Hong Kong and Jor- 
1, and to the people living in ex- 
ciating poverty in Chile, northeast 
izil, and Greece.” 
-WR is again offering to pay the 
ight on carload lots and is urging 
congregations to co-operate. In past 
TS co-operative community cam- 
gns to fill boxcars or trucks have 
n increasingly successful. 
[he Missouri Synod co-operates with 
tional Lutheran Council churches in 
material aid agency through the 
odical Board of World Relief, the 
sconsin Synod through its General 
lief Committee. 
Last year’s Thanksgiving appeal 
ted 3,150,631 pounds of clothing. 


RIVER FOREST FIRST SYNODICAL SCHOOL 
TO ENROLL OVER 1,000 STUDENTS 


Almost one sixth of all students on 
synodical campuses are attending the 
River Forest teachers college, the first 
of Synod’s 14 schools to enroll more 
than 1,000. 

Matching the five-per-cent increase 
in the total synodical school enrollment 
for the 1961—62 school year, the River 
Forest Concordia has 1,045 students, 
a gain of 52 over the previous year. 

Not far behind the 1,000 mark is the 
Seward teachers college with an enroll- 
ment of 943, an 11-per-cent increase in 
total and a 12-per-cent increase in the 
college department. The Seward high 
school lists 15 ministerial students. 

Much of the 322 gain in the total en- 
rollment for all schools is accounted for 
by a 19-per-cent increase in male 
teacher enrollment at the junior col- 
leges. Women teacher-training enroll- 
ment in these colleges increased by one 
per cent. 

While these figures are on the rise, 
the percentage of pastoral training stu- 
dents in the junior colleges shows a de- 
cline of two per cent. 

Four junior colleges increased their 
enrollments by more than ten per cent: 


St. Paul’s, Concordia, Mo.; Concordia, 
Edmonton; Concordia, Austin; and 
Concordia, Bronxville. 

Total enrollment at Concordia Senior 
College, Fort Wayne, increased from 
351 to 367. 

Both seminaries show enrollment 
gains: St. Louis, 13 per cent; Spring- 
field, three per cent — for a record high 
of 507. 

Only 79 are in the fourth-year class 
at the St. Louis seminary because no 
students entered for two years while 
graduates of the junior colleges con- 
tinued their theological training at Con- 
cordia Senior College. The present 
fourth-year class represents the last of 
the students who took accelerated 
courses to qualify for calls in 1962. 

Synod’s new lay training school 
opened in Milwaukee with an enroll- 
ment of 22. Members of the Milwau- 
kee Concordia staff are providing ad- 
ministration and faculty for the school, 
which will prepare laymen for evan- 
gelism and visitation work at home and 
abroad as well as for positions as busi- 
ness managers, secretaries, and other 
church-related occupations. 


MISSOURI SYNOD SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES IN NORTH AMERICA 
Preliminary Enrollment Figures 1961—1962 School Year 


SEMINARIES Pretheological Seminary | Seminary II Vicars Seminary IV eraiced Unclassified Total 
Saint Lovis == 151 142 106 79 * 35 z 2 
ingfield == 23 122 139 96 124 
Springfield = so or 
astora eacher Trainin Deaconess 
COLLEGES High School College rise Mee pa Watien Training Others Total 
Fort Wayne ss... 367 366 1 367 
River Forest .......... 1,045 409 eae Me 1 oe 
159 784 15 366 
Seward 2)... ==... 5 ners 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 

| 7 VES thy) 63 136 66 35 55 43 199 
Bronxville... -----_--. 178 306 177 32 81 6 188 484 
Concordia _......_-------- 117 183 156 38 85 6 15 300 
Edmonton 96 24 39 18 29 1 33 120 
Milwaukee —____.........- 350 215 533 32 565 
Oakland 2222 oi 132 87 80 41 83 1 14 219 
Rortlandi-2 =e 101 102 95 40 45 - 9 14 203 
Saint Paul _____......-.... 162 407 237 97 201 12 22 569 
Winfield \..2-...224 Sa Ay.. 62 243 73 29 75 9. 1 18 a 

Lay Training —-_-___. fice: 22 Ati: 

* Of 66 enrolled in the School for Graduate Studies 35 are TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS 6,368 


full-time and 31 are part-time students. 
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LUTHERAN CHURCHMEN MOURN PASSING 
OF SECRETARY DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 


Lutheran churchmen of America last 
month paid tribute to the work and life 
of Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations and a Swed- 
ish Lutheran. 

Mr. Hammarskjold, 56, was killed 
Sept. 18 in a plane crash in Northern 
Rhodesia while on a mission to restore 
peace and order to the troubled Congo. 
He had headed the UN secretariat since 
19533 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, President of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, said that “the community of nations 
and the whole cause of world peace are 
bereaved by the death of Mr. Ham- 
marskjold.” 

“Christians have respected him for 
his single-minded dedication to his task, 
for his wisdom and courage, and for his 
self-restraint under vicious attack,” Dr. 
Fry’s statement said. 


Dr. Philip A. Johnson, executive sec- 
retary of the Division of Public Rela- 
tions of the National Lutheran Council, 
described Mr. Hammarskjold as “one of 
the most distinguished sons of the Lu- 
theran Church,” who “has made the 
supreme sacrifice in his unceasing 
search for peace.” 

“Fearless, fair, and tireless in his de- 
votion to the service of the world com- 
munity, he . . . earned the respect and 
affection of all who truly desire peace 
among the nations,’ Dr. Johnson said. 


Dr. Arnold C. Mueller, editor of 
Sunday school materials for The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, at 
Sept. 19 noonday chapel in the Lu- 
theran Building cited Mr. Hammar- 
skjold as “one of the truly great states- 
men of our time.” 

Dr. Mueller said that “all people who 
are concerned for human freedom will 
mourn the death of the UN Secretary 
General, who has so nobly stood his 
ground against the onset of atheistic 
Communism.” 


Noting the dark outlook for the 
Western world, the chapel speaker 
pointed to Valley Forge, where “God 
gave us the victory.” 

“Let us not be intimidated,” he con- 
tinued. “Khrushchev expects to enslave 
the world and destroy the church by 
‘human might and power,’ but ‘one little 
word can fell him.’ The Holy Spirit will 
continue to build His church and pre- 
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serve God’s people despite the power of 
darkness. 

“Tet us beseech Him to restrain the 
Russian and Chinese oppressors and to 
preserve the freedoms so dearly pur- 
chased by our forefathers so that men 
may enjoy the fruits of their labor and 
that the Gospel may have free course in 
the world. 

“The prayers of God-fearing people 
can yet prove to be a greater force in 
the world than all the might of Russia 
and her enslaved colonies. And God 
can defeat the scheming of the Kremlin 
today just as He defeated the counsel 
of Ahithophel (2 Samuel 17), when 
Absalom had risen in rebellion against 
rightful authority. 

“Let us not grow remiss in prayer 
for our country, for the conversion of 
the enemies, for the suppression of the 
forces of evil, and for peace.” 


Furloughing Dr. Theiss 
Dies of Heart Attack 


Dr. Otto H. Theiss, 61, director of 
Synod’s theological training program in 
Tokyo, Japan, since 1952, died of a 
heart attack Sept. 26 while visiting at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. Geor- 
gine Steude, in Ann Arbor, Mich. He 
had returned to this country on fur- 
lough Sept. 2. 

Previous to enter- 
ing Overseas service 
Dye, “Wines ior iil 
years had been Exec- 
utive Secretary of the 
Walther League and 
for 16 years was pro- 
fessor of classical lan- 
guages at Concordia 
College in his native 
Oakland, Calif. 

While heading the 
Walther League, Dr. Theiss was associ- 
ate editor of the Cresset and the 
Workers Quarterly. He authored two 
devotional booklets titled Let’s Talk It 
Over. 

In 1960 he was awarded an honorary 
Doctor of Divinity degree by the Saint 
Louis seminary, from which he was 
graduated in 1925. The degree citation 
stated regarding Dr. Theiss’s work in 
Japan: “He gave leadership of great 
value in planning and executing a pro- 
gram of ministerial training. He has 
given inspiration and guidance to the 
social welfare activities of the Japan 
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O. H. Theiss 
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mission and of Japanese Christians, b 
sides playing an important role in di 
cussions with other Lutheran bodies < 
work in that land.” 

Dr. Theiss is survived by his wife 
31 years, the former Georgine Fin 
daughter Georgine, and son Willia 
Deerfield, Ill. 


Release Films Showing 
Communist Menace 


New titles added to Concordia Film 
rental library this fall include the Fre 
dom Foundation Award-winning “T 
Red Trap.” Widely hailed when show 
on TV’s “This Is the Life” series, th 
30-minute release exposes the subtl 
methods of Communism in the “battl 
of ideas” to win the hearts and mind 
of youth. 

Other timely films on related topic 
now released for public showing ar 
“The Faith of Yuan Tai,” depicting th 
menace of Red pressure on native Chri 
tians in the Far East, and ‘““White Man 
God,” the story of a medical missior 
ary’s struggle for lives and souls 1 
emerging Africa. 

Bookings may be made through At 
dio-Visual Aids Service, 3558 S. Je 
ferson, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


East Germans Told 
To Resist Atheism 


East German Protestants are not pr 
vented by their faith from co-operatin 
with the Soviet Zone in social an 
economic fields, but they must reje 
the Reds’ atheistic ideology “even 
this leads to distress or death,” bishoy 
of the United Evangelical Luther 
Church declared at a recent conferent 
in Berlin. 


They stressed that the state “mu 
be contradicted if it uses its authori 
to propagate atheism or if it deman 
that Protestants accept the ideolos 
which deprives them of the possibili 
of living according to their Christie 
conscience.” 

In a statement on the Christian’s r 
lationship with East Germany, tt 
bishops also asserted that “in all cas 
of conflict between the state’s deman 
and God’s orders, God’s Word remaii 
valid that one must obey God mo 
than men.” 


The possibility of East Germai 
practicing their faith in everyday lif 
the bishops said, “becomes an ev 
greater problem because all fields of li 
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determined by socialism based on 
erialism and atheism. For the same 
on the Christian education of youth 
omes almost hopeless.” 

n such an ideological state, they 
tinued, “the question of faith is not, 
t should be, a question of free dis- 
sion between two equal partners, but 
uestion of outward and internal ex- 
Ce: 

\fter a thorough analysis of East 
many’s political, economic, and 
logical position, the statement said 
t the Christian’s rejection of atheis- 
philosophy “does not mean political 
stance or flight to the West but the 
laining in a place and _ situation 
sre God placed them to witness faith- 
y and patiently in word and deed to 
1’s will.” 


If you had been born in this part of 

Africa, you probably would have been 
born in a small, round mud hut with a 
grass roof and dirt floor — without the 
« aid of a doctor or any trained person 
and under the most unsanitary con- 
9 ditions. 
. You might have been wrapped in an 
\ old, dirty blanket and laid on the floor 
‘fg; or a bamboo “‘bed.’’ About the only 
thing you would get to drink would be 
filthy, disease-infested water from the 
nearest mudhole. As you grew older, 
your diet would consist mostly of some 
extremely starchy yams and cassava. 
Occasionally you would eat some ba- 
nanas or coconut or peanuts. 

Rarely would you get any meat of 
any kind, and then only the poorest 
quality. Sometimes you would eat dog 
meat, but more offen you would eat 
termites. Although there are chickens, 
you would never eat their eggs, and 
you would seldom eat a chicken. You 
_ would never get any cow’s milk or any 
dairy product. 


Death Takes Sam Miller, 
‘Chief Um-pa-tuth” 


amuel A. Miller, 81, prominent 
mber of the Stockbridge, or Mohi- 
, Indian tribe of Wisconsin, died 
7 22 at his home near Gresham, Wis. 

; He was perhaps 
known to many 
people as “Chief 
Um-pa-tuth,” who 
lectured some 40 
years ago in the 
interest of Synod’s 
mission work 
among American 
Indians. 


IF YOU GOT SICK 


If you got sick, your father would go 
to the ‘‘fortuneteller,’’ and for a price 
(. this fraud would make some kind of 
juju out of grass or feathers or bone for 
you to wear around your wrist or ankle, 


Mr. Miller re- ; 

iy ceived his educa- ’ waist or neck. He would then advise 

uel A. Miller tion in the Gov- your father to sacrifice a chicken to 
ernment Indian his juju god. 


Having done this, your father or 
! mother would rub dirt into any open 
> sores you might have or pour caustic 
“‘medicine’’ down your throat if you 
had a cough or stomach-ache. If you 
managed to survive all this nonsense, 
you would be in for more of the same 
sooner or later. 
- Your mud hut would be only one of 
many such houses on your compound 
(yard), for there would be other similar 
structures for each of your father’s 
wives. He may have three or four 
wives or more, because this, to him 
and his countrymen, is a sign of wealth. 
In a typical Ogoja village you would 
have no toys to play with unless you 
_ made them yourself. And by the time 
you reached the age of four or five, 
‘you would spend most of your time 
carrying your little brother or sister 
i (around on your back. 


D901 on the Stockbridge Reservation 
hawano County, Wis., and at Car- 
Indian School, Carlisle, Pa. 

e became acquainted with the Lu- 
an Church through Missionary 
it Kretzmann and joined the Mo- 
n Lutheran Immanuel Church of 
Indian Mission under Missionary 
i Larson. Well versed in Lutheran 


rine, “Chief Um-pa-tuth” showed 
eat love for mission work among 
; people,” the Indians. 

the early 1920s Synod’s Board for 
if Missions sent him out to lecture 
its work. For nearly ten years he 
almost constantly on lecture trips, 
ing practically all parts of the 
ted States and parts of Canada. 
lis last years were spent quietly at 
home near Gresham, where funeral 
ices were held in Mohican Imman- 
Church by Rev. Herman H. Weg- 
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If You Had Been Born in OGOQJA 


From a letter for children by Missionary Watkins 


When you became six or seven, you 
might go to school for a year or more 
if there happened to be a school in 3 
your own village. But it is not very 
likely that you would have a well- 
trained teacher who loves you and 
really wants to help you. Under the 
most favorable conditions your school 
would be very poorly staffed and 
equipped, compared with those in 
America, You might spend nearly as : 
much time cutting grass on the com- 
pound as you would spend in the class- | 
room. And you might miss as much as 
a month or more of school each year’ 
because the villagers failed to pay 
their taxes. 


YOU HAVE BEEN BORN AGAIN 


Worst of all, of course, you would 
know nothing of your Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. You would be several , 
years old before you even heard His 
name, if ever, and still would know 


little or nothing about Him. Unless you #: 
should be one of the few who have the ‘¥: 


rare opportunity in Ogoja Province of 
attending a Lutheran school, it might be 
many, many years before you ever 
heard that Jesus died for you on the } 
cross and washed away your sins with 
His own blood. Perhaps you would 
never hear the story of Jesus and His ‘ 
love. 

Yes, it is true. But for the grace of 
God you might have been born under ; 
these same circumstances. By His grace 
you have been born under much more 
favorable physical conditions, and you 
have been born again of water and of 
the Spirit. You have the full assurance 
of everlasting life through faith in Jesus 
Christ, who bought you with His own 
blood. Nothing else really matters so 
far as our own lives are concerned. 

But what about the multitudes who 
do not know their Savior? It remains 
for you and me and Christians every- 
where to pray fervently for these 
people and to use all our God-given 
time, talent, and treasure to bring this 
wonderful news of the Savior to those 
who are still without Christ and without 
hope in this world. For ‘‘He died forall, 
that they which live should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves but unto Him 
who died for them and rose again.” 


‘ : : Suk! Rad dt ig yf maw) “s 
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District. Conventions 


North Wisconsin 
Aug. 7—10, Wausau 


“What Would Walther Say to Us To- 
day?” — the challenging question of Presi- 
dent Lloyd H. Goetz’s message to dele- 
gates received the dual answer: Be 
loyal! Be evangelical! ; 

“Christian Family Life,” the topic of 
Prof. Harry G. Coiner’s essay, was woven 
into a local 30-minute TV presentation in 
which the essayist and District public re- 
lations chairman Arnold Beawer led a 
lively panel discussion. 

With the opening of a fourth congre- 
gation in Eau Claire, the mission report 
noted, 26 congregations in 15 parishes are 
receiving District subsidy. Churches not 
participating in the October Spiritual Life 
Mission were asked to use the SLM self- 
study form to help them determine the 
need and the program for more intensified 
evangelism efforts. 

The board for parish education con- 
ducted nine circuit training courses for 
Bible class leaders, six circuit courses for 
congregational boards of education, and 
four circuit music clinics. The conven- 
tion authorized a District Sunday school 
convention for 1962. 

A vote of commendation went to James 
W. Rogers, Wausau layman, for accept- 
ing the editorship of the District edition 
of the WITNESS. 

Delegates attended ground-breaking 
ceremonies for the District’s $75,000 office 
building going up at a major highway in- 
tersection (US 29 and 51) at the Wausau 


city limits. H. PAUL WESTMEYER 


Michigan 
Aug. 13—17, East Lansing 


The 726 delegates attending the con- 
vention at Michigan State University wit- 
nessed the installation of Dr. Paul Zim- 
merman as president of the Ann Arbor 
junior college, scheduled to open in 1963. 
District President W. MHarry Krieger 
preached, and Central District President 
Ottomar Krueger performed the installa- 
tion rite. Rev. Theodore C. Moeller, In- 
dianapolis, English District Vice-President, 
served as liturgist. 

A $510,000 thankoffering for a chapel 
on the Ann Arbor campus was voted. 

Delegates discussed board reports in six 
sectional meetings. In plenary meetings 
they heard world mission surveys by Dr. 
Oliver R. Harms, Synod’s First Vice- 
President, and Walther’s sesquicentennial 
essays by four District pastors: Rev, Paul 
F. Wieneke, Dr. John F. Choitz, Rev. 
William Hassold, and Rev. Gilbert T. Otte. 

The Zeile Memorial “Layman of the 
Year” award was presented to Walter 
Kayser, Grand Rapids. Dr. John A. Klein, 
superintendent of the Detroit School for 
the Deaf, was awarded the John of Bever- 
ley Medal. 

Delegates will long remember Pres. 
Kriéger’s “new vision” appeal: “In this late 
hour of the time of man, God help us all 
to see clearly and anew that the church 
must preach or perish, teach or tarnish, 
send or end. A world at its worst needs 
a church at its best. CARILE. Mea 
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Kansas 
Aug. 14—17, Wichita 


Governor John Anderson, Jr., extended 
personal congratulations and thanks to the 
Centennial Convention for the century of 
work done by Synod in the Sunflower 
State. Help for the world, said the gover- 
nor, “will not come from guided missiles 
but from what is taught in church and 
school.” 

President John W. Behnken’s centennial 
message included the timely injunction: 
“Tet God speak directly to today’s issues 
from His Word as our fathers let Him do 
for the past 100 years.” 

A centennial essay by a veteran District 
pastor, Rev. George Hoyer of Topeka, as 
well as a doctrinal treatment of “The 
Work of the Holy Ghost in the Church” 
by Dr. Fred Kramer, Springfield, IIL, 
found appreciative reception. 

A unique feature climaxing District mis- 
sion chairman Martin J. Hartenberger’s 
report was a series of workshop sectionals. 

The parish education department visu- 
alized its report with a dramatic tableau in 
which Christians of every age level gave 
testimony to what God’s Word meant to 
them on life’s pilgrimage. 

Student aid and social welfare figures 
were significant: 58 young people were be- 
ing helped toward church professions, 300 
persons in trouble were served through 
Lutheran Social Service, Jnc., which re- 
ceived a $5,000 budget boost. 

A consistent leader in synodical con- 
tributions ($14.68 per member last year), 
the District voted $624,000 of its $900,000 
budget in 1962 for the work of Synod. 


Iowa East 
Aug, 14—17, Hubbard 


Highlighted by a historical pageant, de- 
picting its history and growth, the District 
combined with its convention a dual ob- 
servance — its silver anniversary and the 
Walther sesquicentennial. The Eldora Cir- 
cuit choir and a special convention chorus 
added beauty to anniversary features. _ 

“Be Strong . . . and Work!” President 
Walter D. Oetting’s convention address 
brought out that since the old Iowa Dis- 
trict was divided 25 years ago, the Iowa 
District East has doubled in size and is 
os than the combined Districts were in 

Dr. Herman A. Harms, first President 
of the District and former First Vice-Presi- 
dent of Synod, based his convention 
sermon on Dr. Walther’s favorite text, 
1 Peter 2:9, on which Dr. Walther had 
presented an essay at the formation of the 
old Towa District in 1879. 

Mission churches were opened at Du- 
buque, Fort Madison, and Newton during 
the year; three other starts are planned in 
the near future. Congregations were 
alerted to observe the District anniversary 
with special offerings for mission expan- 
sion and the student scholarship fund and 
to join in the tri-District (lowa East, Iowa 
West, Northern Nebraska) Lutheran Open 
House Week in the spring. 

, The budget adopted for 1962 includes 
increases of $3,000 for District purposes, 
$43,000 for synodical purposes. 
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Notices 


Committee on Nominations 


In place of Rev. Philip L. Fiess, Stratford 
Ont., who has felt it necessary to resign a 
a clergy member of the Committee on Nomi 
nations because of multiplicity of dutie: 
Rev. William Bruening, Washington, D. C 
has been substituted as the first eligibl 
clergyman with the highest number of vote 
on the reserve list.— W. C. BirKNER, Secre 
tary of Synod. 


Election Results 


On Sept. 15, 1961, the Board of Electors o 
Concordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, Ind 
called Dr. Paul Schroeder, Fort Wayne, a 
associate professor of history and Dr. Rober 
Schnabel, Fort Wayne, as associate professo 
of philosophy. — ALLEN H. FEppER, Secretary 


The following have been called to associat 
professorships at Concordia Seminary, Sain 
Louis: Dr. David S. Schuller, department o 
practical theology; Dr. Robert D. Preus, de 
partment of systematic theology. — FREDERI 
NiepNER, Secretary, Board of Control. 


Calls Accepted 


Dr. Paul Foelber has accepted the call t 
the chair of music at St. John’s College, Win 
field, Kans., and Prof. Harold Buls the call a 
associate professor in the area of _classicz 
languages. — Eart W. SCHMIESING, Secretar 
Board of Control. 


Requests for Colloquy 


Joseph Hu, Cheyenne, Wyo., and Rev. Her 
bert Schuler, Crystal, N. Dak., both forme 
members of Lutheran bodies not in fellowshi 
with The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synoc 
have applied for admission to the ministeriur 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod b 
means of colloquy. — GrorcE Berto, Secretar} 
Committee on Colloquies. 


Colloquy 


Robert Neeb, Rome, N. Y., has complete 
the colloquy requirements and is eligible fc 
a call into the ministry of The Luthera 
Chuch — Missouri Synod. — GeEorcE Ber 
Secretary, Committee on Colloquies. 


Notice 


Anyone moving into the area of Border 
town, N. J. (Levittown, Burlington, Mou 
Holly, Fort Dix, McGuire AFB), or knowir 
of Lutherans in this area is asked to conta: 
Rev. KENNETH ALLAN, 92 Charles Bossert D1 
Bordentown, N. J. 


Wanted 


The Western District has authorized i 
Board of Directors to employ an office admi1 
istrator. Qualifications should include son 
training in bookkeeping and _  accountin 
knowledge of legal forms and contracts ar 
business administration. He should be ab 
to relate receipts to expenditures and mal 
projections. Mail applications, giving trainin 
experience, age, and three references, | 
Nov. 6.— THE WEsTERN DistTRIcT OFFICE, 35! 
S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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Ordinations and Installations 


With this issue the WITNESS discontinu 
publication of ‘Ordinations’ and ‘'Install 
tions,” which appear in District Proceedin: 
and the Statistical Yearbook. Changes of a 
dress will generally indicate that ordination — 
installation has taken place. Individuals 
groups having a particular interest in ordin 
tions and installations may subscribe to D 
Lutheraner, which will continue to publish ft 
lists. District Presidents will continue to rept 
ordinations and installations to Synod's Bure 
of Statistics. 
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When you know 


you must provide 


Brotherhood Provider gives you: 


For your family—$10,000 cash 
plus $100 monthly income 


Because you are a Lutheran, you can own this 
Brotherhood Provider Plan with Family Protection 
Benefit and at remarkably favorable rates. Now you 
_can provide for family protection, education, investment 
and retirement, in one well-planned package. Look what 
the Brotherhood Provider Plan with Family Protection 
Benefit gives you: 

e $10,000 of permanent, dividend-paying life insurance. 
e If you die within the first 20 years, your family gets 
$10,000 in cash; plus $100 a month income for the re- 
mainder of the 20 year period. 

elf you retire at 65, you can get $12,059* in cash—yet 
your investment would be only $8,072, based on age 25. 


e If you are totally disabled before 60, we pay all future 
premiums. 

The extra $100 monthly income goes to your family for 
an investment now of only 12¢ per day more than the 
main premium. This Family Protection Benefit is one of 
the most remarkable life insurance values offered today. 
Right now, think about your family—your children, your 
wife—those who look up to you, depend on you. It’s re- 
assuring to know you can turn to our Lutheran Brother- 
hood Provider Plan when you know you must provide. 


Call your Lutheran Brotherhood counselor for full de- 
tails. Join the thousands of Lutherans who enjoy security 
and peace of mind in the bond of Lutheran Brotherhood. 


*Based on current dividend rate, which is not guaranteed. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


A pee reserve LIFE INSURANCE society * 701 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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display in home or classroom. Mail coupon today. 


Changes of Address 
Pastors: ; 

Aurich, George, 3831 Charleston, Houston al; 
Tex. eae: 

Boecher, Fred W. (crm), 701 Cliffside Dr., 
Richardson, Tex. 

Braem, Theodore A., 849 Armstrong Ave., 
St. Paul 2, Minn. ; 

Britton, William J., 624 Oda St., Davison, 
Mich. 

Buettner, Ernest, Box 137, Kramer, N. Dak. 

Frese, Royden, Box 209, Brinkley, Ark. 

Grote, Robert (em), 1425 E. Military, 
Fremont, Nebr. ] 

Hartman, Elvir W., Box 108, Wellsville, Mo. 

Heinlein, Herold E., 6330 Southwood, 
St. Louis 5, Mo. : 

Hinners, Frederick A. (em), 627 Ruie Rd., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Johnson, William A., 4541 Kushla, 
Dallas 16, Tex. ih 

Krentz, Eugene, c/o Trinity _Lutheran 
Church, 689 Court St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Krinke, Friebert H., 2417 N.E. Ainsworth 
St., Portland 11, Oreg. . 

Krohn, O. E., 1015 Box Butte, Alliance, Nebr. 

Kuehnert, Edward C., 5753 Washington 
Blvd., Indianapolis 20, Ind. 

Kummer, Carl M., 121 W. Lima St., 
Findlay, Ohio 

Kurth, Woodrow W., St. Paul’s College, 
Concordia, Mo. : 

Lassman, Lonnie, c/o Mount Olive Lutheran 
Church, 2001 E. Superior, Duluth 12, Minn. 

Mazak, Stephan G., Jr., 2833 Roselawn Ave., 
Baltimore 14, Md. 

McCullough, W. Van, 619 Sidney St., Port 
Orchard, Wash. 

Naumann, George R., 8452 Loch Raven 
Blvd., Towson 4, Md. 

Niermann, Henry, Jr., 8522 Ames Ave., 
Omaha 34, Nebr. 

Plehn, Herbert E., P.O. Box, La Plata, Md. 

Pruefer, Helmut, 43 Sheldon Ave., North, 
Kitchener, Ont., Can. 

Rast, Walter E., 303 Valparaiso St., 

- Valparaiso, Ind. 

Rolf, Robert F., 2540 N. Holland-Sylvania 
Rd., Toledo 6, Ohio 

Rosenau, Stanley W., c/o St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Arlington, Minn. 

Ross, Chap. Joel E., Office of the Base Chap- 
lain, Bunker Hill AFB, Ind. 

Schmidt, Reuben J., 7150 General Sherman 
Pl., St. Louis 23, Mo. 

Schuessler, Ralph F., Lakeview, Mich. 
Stoeppelwerth, Chap. (Capt.) _Henry P. 
Office: Box 4409, Oxnard AFB, Calif. 
Res.: 107 Calle La Granada, Camarillo, 

Calif. 
Strackbein, Lee, Clayton, Il. 
paetien: rable C., Box 1302, Cranbrook, 
an. 


Wentzel, Chap. Ernest F., Officer Career 
Course, U.S. Army Chaplain School, Fort 
Slocum, N. Y. 

Teachers: 


Aufdemberge, Theo. P., 437 Esplanade, 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 

Barnes, Robert D., 2728 W. 74th St., Los 
Angeles 43, Calif. 

Bode, Gerhard F,, 2222 Brook St., Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 

Brunworth, Gerald C., 1971 Salisbury Park 
Dr., Westbury, L.I., N. Y: 

Dittmer, Omar H., 9300 Wellington St., 
Lanham, Md. 

Eee W. J., 722 Russell Ave., Fort Wayne, 
nd. 

Einspahr, Glenn C., 158 Faculty Lane, 
Seward, Nebr. 

Fischer, Wyman (cand.), 7B Chautauqua 
Housing, Carbondale, Ill. 

Fritze, Walter E. (cand.), 2645 N. Park Ave., 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Giesselmann, Rupert, 815 N. Columbia, 
Seward, Nebr. 

Groenke, John, New Wells, Mo. 

Haas, Walter D., Box 66, Young America 
Minn. : 

ae Carl H., 239 55th Pl., Downers Grove, 


Janssen, Leland L., 9727 Olive St. Rd., 
St. Louis 32, Mo. 
Kleine, Paul F., 9949 W. Van Cleve, 
Frankenmuth, Mich. 
Krage, Richard, 683 Helen, Garden City, 
Teach les W., 4816 
aabs, arles + 48 Shalimar Dr., 
Orleans 26, La. NS 
Loomans, Keith, 329 Georgia, Mercedes, Tex. 
quuclier John G., 414 N. Rockton, Rockford, 
Ill. 
Mueller, John L., 5617 W. Congress, Mil- 
waukee 18, Wis. 
ey James, 1036 Marshall Ave., St. Paul 4, 
inn. 
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Letters 


Letters to this department must be signed. Names 
will be withheld upon request. The opinions ex- 
pressed are not necessarily those of the Editors, 
who may reject, print in full, or omit portions. 


“Little Joe” 


Your article “Little Joe in Church” in 
the WITNEss of Aug. 22 amuses me. 

We are the parents of very nearly 12 
children. Most Sundays of our married 
life have found us in church and Sunday 
school. Ordinarily we sat with our chil- 
dren up in the front or near front rows. 

The trouble with most people today is 
that they do not make their children mind 
at homg, and therefore they cannot make 
them mind in church. In most cases when 
a child asks for something at home, he will 
tease and beg and ask again — and why 
not? — until his mother or father, in order 
to have “peace,” as they call it, will finally 
relent and give in. The child knows this; 
so in church he just dares them. 

When one of our little ones was forced 
off his daddy’s jap in church because the 
next one took his place, that one was 
placed between us. He sat there with noth- 
ing to play with, except perhaps a song- 
book. He would be careful and not tear or 
mistreat it. 

Any Sunday school lesson or purse that 
the children brought was placed on the 
floor under the seat ahead if they played 
or made a commotion with it. When the 
congregation stood, they stood also. 

They did not always stand (or sit) still; 
that is a hard thing for any child to do. 
But so long as they were standing and fac- 
ing the front with both feet on the floor, 
that was enough, we felt. A little praise 
along these lines for the ones who did sig 
or stand still did wonders for all. 

As they grew older and wanted to play 
or fight with each other between us, one 
or two were allowed to sit in the seats 
ahead of us if they would sit or stand still 
as requested. Here they also learned not 
to turn around every time there was a 
commotion in the back. Whoever didn’t 
behave on one Sunday had to sit with us 
the next, which somehow or other seemed 
to be a place they didn’t want to be. 

They sat thus until confirmation, when 
they were allowed to sit With a companion 
if they sat even with us or ahead of us. Or 
anywhere, so long as they did not get in 
with a group of young folks who only went 
to church to sit and talk about Saturday 
night or the date they had. 

It makes my heart ache to see big third- 
and fourth- or even fifth-graders sitting 
down during the prayer because they don’t 


They attended the 
sixth annual reunion 
of the Lutheran 
Veterans of Japan 
(l. to r.): Robert 
Nixon, Washington, 
D.C.; Mrs. Delmar 
Glock; Rev. Delmar 
Glock; Mrs. Char- 
lotte Polk, Chicago; 
and Miss Heidi ne % 
Mueller, St. Louis. ‘Seen 
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want to stand up. Their parents do noth 
ing about it. Perhaps through the sermor 
they will be reading, doing a Sunday 
school lesson, or drawing pictures on ; 
page. (Girls like to clean out their purse. | 
I don’t know how children brought up i1 
this fashion can be expected to know hoy 
to make children mind in church wher 
they have any of their own. 

It all goes back to the theory that i 
children of today were made to mind an 
obey or respect their parents at home, the 
would do it in church or away from home 


Missouri N.N. 


Two Suggestions 


Two suggestions may aid many peopl 
serving on church finance committees: 

1. Always write the amount you plac 
in your offering envelope on the outside 
This is extremely helpful. 

2. If you happen to “miss” church o1 
Nov. 5, for example, don’t bring both the 
Nov. 5 and Nov. 12 envelopes on Nov. 12 
Put the amount intended for Nov. 5 i 
the Nov. 12 envelope with the Nov. 1: 
contribution. In almost all churches th 
money is recorded for the Sunday o1 
which it is received. By bringing twe 
envelopes you place additional labor o1 
the finance committee. 


Wisconsin G. G. 


Meet the LVJ 


Fifty-five persons attended the sixth an 
nual reunion of the Lutheran Veterans o 
Japan, who met at Potosi, Mo., Aug. 1 
and 19. The LVJ is an informal group o 
service people, civilians, and missionarie 
who have served in Japan and have bee 
active in the work of the Christian church 
Their shared activities for Christ brin 
them together from many parts of ou 
country. 

Highlights of the 1961 reunion include 
a lecture by Missionary Paul Strege, chait 
man of the Japan Missionaries’ Conference 
and a service at which Missionary Delm 
Glock of Okinawa preached. : 

The group, which contributes annuall 
to projects for boosting missionary morale 
adopted a resolution encouraging increase 
emphasis on the lay apostolate and clos 
co-operation between ordained and uno! 
dained Lutherans overseas. 

Next year’s reunion will be held durin 
August at Camp Arcadia, Arcadia, Mick 
All Lutherans who have served in Japa 
in any capacity are entitled to full mem 
bership. Friends and relatives of such pel 
sons, as well as friends of Japan mission: 
are accepted as associate members. 


St. Louis, Mo. W. J. DANKER 
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Notes and Quotes 


STAMP — Martin Luther will be pictured on the 15- 
ennig value of a new set of postage stamps being issued 
7 the German Federal Republic for use in West Germany 
id Berlin. The Reformer has been pictured twice on com- 
emorative stamps of Germany and the Saar but never be- 
re On a stamp for regular postage use. 


FILM — Martin Luther is still making history through 
é film by the same name, notes the October 1961 issue of 
Ogether, Methodist monthly. “Witnessing the great Re- 
rmer’s struggle to reconcile his understanding of the Bible 
ith that of the church in his time, the viewer gains a new 
id vital appreciation of Protestant Christianity,” says the 
ogether feature on the “very successful” film. 


RECOMMENDED — Question Seven, another film 
ade by the producers of Martin Luther, has been highly 
commended by the Catholic Film Guild of Germany. 
his endorsement marks the fourth time a Roman Catholic 
‘ganization has recommended the film, which was scheduled 
x its first general public showing in the U.S. earlier this 
onth. The Berlin crisis was expected to heighten the sig- 
ficance of Question Seven’s dramatic portrayal of the 
hristian church’s struggle for survival in East Germany. 


LESSON — From Beirut, Lebanon, Missionary Edward 
zzam reports that his daughter Barbara pals with one 
slwa, daughter of Muslim neighbors. All her life Selwa 
1s attended Christian schools. Asked whether her Christian 
hooling has ever made her doubt the Muslim faith, Selwa 
iswered: “Father taught us our religion at home. Why 
ould what we hear in school make any difference?” 


JAMMED — Observance of Rosh Hashana in Moscow 
w more than a thousand Russian Orthodox Jews jam 
entral Synagog. Hundreds more stood outside. Moscow 
is only three synagogs to serve over 500,000 Jews in the 
pital of the Communist world. Most Jews attending the 
ew Year rites were in their fifties. A few were well 
essed, but the great majority wore threadbare garments. 
‘ayerbooks and skullcaps were scarce. 


BEST — The United Lutheran Church in America has 
“manpower deficit of 444 ULCA pastors that is not likely 
be met in the foreseeable future,” says the associate secre- 
ry of the church’s Board for Higher Education. Another 
yard spokesmar declares that the church needs candidates 
ho are “spiritually mature, professionally competent, in- 
llectually alert, emotionally stable, physically well, and 
cially responsible.” He adds: “In this critical time the 
urch has no other alternative than to send the dest she can 


oduce.” 


LUTHERANS — Of the 72,588,559 Lutherans in the 
rid 60,088,648 are in Europe, 37,860,267 in Germany, 
d 8,431,416 in North America. Sweden has 7,000,000 
a 7,540,000 population; Denmark, 4,304,000 (4,547,000); 
nland, 4,309,095 (4,433,700); and Norway, 3,173,523 
557,000). Membership in Lutheran churches around the 
yrld increased last year by more than a million. 
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PARALLEL — America is a nation of “practical athe- 
ists,” said Dr. Warren A. Quanbeck to a recent home mis- 
sions conference. He noted that Americans have lost their 
“sense of the supernatural” because of the rise in prestige of 
natural science and material progress. “Ninety-five per cent 
of Americans assert belief in God but make most of life’s 
decisions as if God did not exist. ... The church is com- 
monly seen as a parallel to parent-teacher associations, 
Service clubs, lodges, or trade unions.” 


CANDIDATE — Paul Simon, Troy, Ill., publisher and 
member of the Illinois House of Representatives, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Democratic nomination for 
U.S. Senator in 1962. Backing the 32-year-old legislator in 
his race against Senator Everett Dirksen are Walter Johnson, 
chairman of the history department of the University of 
Chicago, and State Senator Robert McCarthy. Mr. Simon, 
who served with the Counter Intelligence Corps of the U.S. 
Army, has won awards for legislative service and for “dis- 
tinguished reporting of state and local government.” 


BISHOP — Said to be needed by the Castro govern- 
ment in Cuba is a bishop who would have authority to or- 
dain priests for a “National Catholic Church.” Eyed for 
the post is Father German Lence, a renegade priest deprived 
of his priestly functions but not excommunicated by Rome. 
In 1959 Cuba, about 90 per cent nominally Roman Catholic, 
had some 800 priests. Departures and expulsions have re- 
duced the number to fewer than 200, Religious News Service 
reports. 


INTERRUPTION — Three students of the Springfield 
seminary, all members of the Illinois National Guard, will 
interrupt their studies to serve their country. Said President 
George J. Beto: “While normally theological students are 
exempt from military service, Lieutenants Edward Rogers, 
Jim Robertson, and Don Studt have declared themselves 
ready and willing to serve. ... We are confident that their 
Christian witness will be effective during this period of 
service.” 


BOTH — Zion Lutheran Church, Hartland, Wis., a Wis- 
consin Synod congregation, has voted to “remain in church 
fellowship” with the Missouri Synod and will continue to 
“fully support the mission program of the Wisconsin Synod,” 
according to Religious News Service. A spokesman for the 
congregation is quoted as saying that “an action as far-reach- 
ing as this should have been put to a referendum of the 
Wisconsin Synod’s congregations” because it was “a matter 
of fellowship rather than doctrinal disagreement or dispute.” 


DEFENSE — “One of the best-equipped shelters in the 
Sioux City area,” said the Sioux City Journal in a recent fea- 
ture on Rev. David K. Krueger’s three-room garage basement 
and his Civil Defense work. Pastor of Bethany Church 
since March 1961, the Springfield graduate is a trained 
rescue instructor and an instructor in radiological detection. 
Bethany plans to develop a program for ministering to the 
neighborhood in time of disaster. Pastor Krueger feels “the 
church should be in the forefront in offering its aid and 
prayers in a time of national danger.” 
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AAL SERVES 600,000 CUSTOMERS 
AND EACH ONE IS “THE BOSS” 


How does AAL serve these 600,000 members? AAL members are kept in close touch with 
the fraternal and benevolence activities of their society through approximately 3600 local 
branches. Together, AAL field representatives and the local branches put into practice the 
fraternal principles of AAL. The members own and control AAL, electing Lutheran men of 
competence as directors to carry out the wishes of the membership. Through sound and 
economical management, these men form and execute the policies of America’s largest fra- 
ternal life insurance society. But the members are the real bosses of AAL. 


The continuing growth of membership, and the increase in life insurance they own, bears 
proof that they value the special difference they share as AAL members — LOWER NET 
COST life insurance protection. Lutherans, like all others, buy what they need and they de- 
mand quality protection at the best price. With AAL, they get both. Take advantage of this 
special difference — call your local AAL counselor for help with your family’s insurance needs. 
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